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tains; and I, with Griswold, Georges Brun, John
Ohman, and Prime, for the distant Curaray. The
day of parting came, and it was one that filled me
with regret. Carl's support in the early stages of
organising the Expedition had been invaluable. In
fact, without him it might possibly not have
materialised. We had anticipated months of in-
timate, eager work together, but as so often happens
in the field, that was not to be. I was never to see
him again until the Expedition was ended.
As I bade Carl good-bye, I reflected on the
sudden manner of our meeting and on how a small
incident, maybe years before and of no significance
at the time, can so influence our lives years later.
A complete stranger to me at the outset of the Ex-
pedition, he was probably the one man besides my-
self out of New York's millions who was as
enthusiastic as I about the Llanganatis Mountains.
I realised with passing wonder that I might never
have known Carl, and this Expedition never have
come to pass, had I not, just twenty years before,
lost my way, stumbled into a wrong camp and met
a young man named Barclay,
It seems a far cry from the snowy peaks of
Ecuador in 1935 to the World War and the
Cameroon Campaign in West Africa in 1915; yet
in a sense the story of this Expedition started there*
I was a young British subaltern of twenty-three
at the time. Having been slightly wounded in the
head, in danger of losing my eyesight, I was ordered